






VoLUME XXYJ- 


THE OLD TUNE. 


From out a windless realm it flows, 
Fragrant and sweet as balm of rose; 
Upon its breast soft sunlight glowed, 
And still it glides where the jasmine blows, 


An old, sweet tune of other days! 
Full of the tints of the autumn time; 
Scents of russets and August haze 
Gathered and fell like thoughts in rhyme. 


May never again that once-loved tune 
Fall in my heart as a stream that flows! 
Let it run as it will, like a vine in June, 
Fragrant and sweet as a summer rose 
—Eucene Fiero 


NEGRO MUSIC. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


T= whose knowledge of negro minstrelsy has been 
gained by familiarity with that form of it which exists 
under burnt cork and behind the footlights, have but little 
idea of the extent of the poetic and musical instinct, or faculty, 
inherent in the African race. To become familiar with the 
genuine article, one must go among the negroes of the plan- 
tation. That which passes among many for the real thing 
is simply an imitation which resembles the genuine only as 
an echo resembles the original sound. which was the fore- 
runner of it, and without which there would have been no 
echo. 

There is among the negro race a sort of natural and spon- 
taneous poetry of the imagination. It is given to thinking 
and speaking in a sort of symbolic manner, and the expres- 
sion of its thought keeps time to the occupation of the 
speaker, and in this way there has originated among the 
negro race a peculiar music set to peculiar words—a sort of 
poetic language formed by the union of sound and thought, 
by which the emotions of this most emotional people are 
expressed as no ordinary language could express them. It 
is a language which is the outgrowth of a need. Without it 
there must have been a repression of the peculiarly fanciful 
and grotesque ideas which arise in the negro mind, because 
there would not have been a medium by which they could 
have been communicated to others. Negro music is natural 
music—music that has evolved itself from the soul and spirit 
of those who give utterance to it, and the sufferings of the 
race have tinged it with somberness, as the rays of the sun 
take color from the glass through which they fall. The negro 
race is naturally light-hearted and careless, and had it not been 
for the bitter experiences through which it has had to pass 
its music would have been like the song of a bobolink in June, 
wild, rollicking and bubbling over with animal spirits. But 
the sorrows of a bitter experience have come in to blend 
with the natural light-heartedness of the race, and the result 
ls, a music at one moment jubilantly gay and the next unut- 
terably sad—a music of sharp contrasts and strange, har- 
monious discords. 

The religious element enters largely into the life of the 
negro. He is fond of the mysterious. He revels in weird 
imaginings. I have always felt that the splendid play of 
poetic fire which illuminates the pages of Revelations with 
such wonderful sublimity is akin to the poetic element as it 
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exists among the slave and his posterity. It is all mystery, 
grandeur, and rich color. There is nothing commonplace in 
it. It is tense with its passion, touching with its pathos, a 
combination of the earthly and the spiritual, the real and the 
unreal. 

There is an undercurrent of humor running through most 
negro songs and hymns, and this union of the spiritual and 
the material gives to them that sense of the grotesque that 
seems to appeal so strongly to the negro temperament. The 
black man Is quick to see ‘‘the funny side of things,” and 
the grave and the ludicrous, intimately blended in song or 
hymn, is the natural expression of a nature made up of con- 
traries. Take this verse from an old camp-meeting song as 
an illustration of the sublime and the ridiculous, as it exists 
in their music: 


** Methodis’, Methodis’ | was born, 
Methodis’ gwine to die 
Ise gwine to blow a Methodis’ horn 
An eat o’ Methodis’ pie. 
Trials, trials, O my Lord, 
Great tribberlations, 
Climbin’ up Zion’s hill.” 


Here is another that will be ‘‘familiar as household words ” 
to those who have ever lived among the southern negroes: 


**Raccoon up a ’simmon-tree, 
Possum in de holler ; 
Devil in de cotton-row— 
He owe me ha’f a dollar. 
Ol’ Bob Ridley, oh, hi, ho! 
Ol Bob Ridley, ho!” 


Here is a verse from a genuine slave song—a song on which 
a popular minstrel song was based some years ago—whose 
rollicking swing and spirit no one has ever heard who has 
not listened to it as sung among plantation ‘‘ hands”: 


** Or aunt Lukey an’ ol’ aunt Sal 
Gwine ter git a home bymeby ! 
Both lib down in de shinbone al’, 
Gwine ter git a home bymeby ! 
Oh, Lawd! dat watermillion,— 
Lan’ o’ goodness, you must die ! 
Gwine ter fin’ de contraban’ chilluns, 


Gwine ter git a home bymeby !”’ 

There may not be much sense in such a song, but there is 
music in it when you hear it sung by the pathetic voice of 
the genuine negro. Its strains haunt you for days. Back of 
the song there seems to be something struggling for expres- 
sion, a yearning for something out of reach and unattainable, 
but the existence of which the singer vaguely realizes. It 
may be that the spirit of song will one day burst its bands 
among the negroes, and we shall have from them a new 
revelation of the possibilities in the world of music. If it ever 
does come it is safe to say that it will be unconventional, and 
there will be a power in it never felt before. 

At camp-meetings and similar occasions, the negro gives 
himself up most fully to the musical abandon of the time and 
scene. Once hear a revival hymn sung by a score of strong, 
rich voices, and you will never forget. | well remember 
when | first heard the following: 


** Dar’s a low, sweet music, 
Dar’s a low, sweet music, 
Dar’s a low, sweet music 

From de ol’ church-yard. 
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‘*| hear de grave-stones breakin’, 
I hear de grave-stones breakin’, 
I hear de grave-stones breakin’ 
In de ol’ church-yard. 
‘1 hear de Lord a callin’, 
| hear de Lord a callin’, 
| hear de Lord a callin’ 
From de ol’ church-yard. 
‘* Dar’s a home I’se a gwine to, 
Dar’s a home I’se a gwine to, 
Dar's a home l’se a gwine to, 
From de ol’ church-yard.” 

To this day | have only to shut my eyes, and | see it all 
—the blazing heaps of pitchwood whose lurid light shone 
through the trees only a little distance, making the shadows 
beyond seem blacker by the contrast, the dusky faces of the 
singers lighted up with a strange excitement as they sang, 
keeping time to the slow, mournful strains, with rhythmic 
movements of head and body, and | hear the music that 
somehow sets me thinking of ‘‘the glad, new song” the 
Revelator tells us about, with its ‘‘sound like the voice ot 
many waters.”’ Of all the songs heard at the South, | know 
of none whose melody surpasses that of this one, deep and 
solemn, with minor strains in it that merge into the majest 
of a triumphal pean, and through it all that haunting spirit 
from which he who listens to it can never quite get free. 

To judge of negro music you must hear it at the South, 
sung by those who find in it an expression for ideas they can 
express in no other way. 


THE STUDY OF MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


NE of the most serious omissions of current musical 

study is what | may perhaps call musical literature—by 
which I do not mean reading books about composers and 
the pieces they have written, but getting to know the very 
pieces themselves, or the best of them. At this point our 
current methods are very defective in part, because the stu- 
dent commonly finishes her studies before coming to this 
kind of general oversight of the musical field. And, in fact, 
perhaps in a broad sense, the greater part of this work is 
postgraduate work. But whatever we may decide upon in 
this sense, it is certainly a part of the outfit of every well- 
trained teacher. What is the use of our talking of Beetho- 
ven, Bach, or Mozart, if we know nothing that either one 
of them has composed, or if we know so little of their 
method of thought that we can not tell the work of one 
composer from the other? They exist for us as mere names. 
1 have lately been conceiving a way in which more can be 
done in this direction than usually is. It is to have the best 
pieces of each composer, those which, upon the whole, best 
represent his style of thought and his best thoughts, col- 
lected into a course, arranged progressively in grades. Then 
when a student in the fourth-grade state wants to know 
something about Beethoven, he will simply read and learn 
the fourth-grade pieces of that composer. This would not 
give him an idea of the composer in his larger ranges, but 
it would be an entering wedge, and in time would go on to 
the fifth and sixth-grade pieces of the composer, and finally, 
to the greatest of all. | have even thought that it would be 
a good thing to have collections of this kind well edited for 
study, and printed in a cheap style, something like the 
Peters albums, costing about fifty cents each. 

Every composer has a style of his own. He stands for 
certain ranges of musical thought, certain types of feeling or 
tonal beauty. As usual, on this subject the popular appre- 
hension is mostly wrong. 

They poke fun at Browning, yet Browning is one of the 
great seers of this century, and there are some thousands of 
beautiful lines in his writings which are intelligible to every 
reader of mature intelligence and a sense of beauty. How 


much better it would be to learn to appreciate the beauties 
of Browning instead of spending time in referring to him as 
an obscure writer. So in music, there is Schumann, who 
to many is a sort of musical bugaboo, while to those who 
have music in them he is the most spontaneous composer of 
the entire list, and one particularly interesting to piano stu- 
dents on account of the numbers of beautiful effects in piano- 
playing which he originated or discovered. In this sense, 
Schumann was the greatest prophet. For, while it may be 
true, as Mr. Liebling said only a little while ago in a musical 
periodical, that ‘‘ pianists are in the constellation of Chopin, ” 
it is none the less true that composers are much more in the 
constellation of Schumann—and it is the composers who tell 
what the coming of the day is to be like, for they are the tall 
observers who soonest get the light of the coming day. 


HOW THE ‘* WAGNER EPIDEMIC” WAS LOOKED 
UPON TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


TRS who have followed the history of music during the 
last ten years, says the American Art Journal, must have 
remarked that a certain number of professional and amateur 
musicians have crept up who affect to treat with contempt 
every production of simplicity, and admire only what is 
confused, labored, pretentious, and discordant; they are fond 
of making a sort of martyr out of their idols, particularly 
Wagner, and will compare him to Beethoven, who also dur- 
ing his lifetime was not understood. Whether the compar- 
ison would have pleased Beethoven, | leave to the judgment 
of all healthy musicians. It is an unfortunate fact for most 
persons engaged in the career of art, literature, and science 
that they can not be judged according to their value during 
their lifetime. 

Wagner's enemies place him too low in music, while his 
friends, especially the fanatical portion, consider him the only 
real composer for the stage. Both parties are carried too far 
by their feelings. No man has ever represented in himself 
alone all that is bad, nor all that is good. Art is boundless, 
and, therefore, its perfections and failings are distributed 
over the whole range of those who profess it, and can not 
be united in one man. 

Beethoven's grandeur does not destroy the place of Haydn, 
nor can Handel's simplicity be eclipsed by subsequent com- 
posers who have a more complex manner of expressing their 
ideas. The acquisition of one power will generally over- 
balance the other. Opera composers who study principally 
orchestration will neglect the vocal, while those who, with 
rather more logic, consider in opera the human voice su- 
preme, will have too little regard for instrumental coloring. 
Perhaps, of all lyric writers, Mozart succeeded best in hit- 
ting the happy medium; and | question very much whether 
any of Wagner's operas will hold the stage for nearly a hun- 
dred years, as in the case of ‘‘Don Giovanni.” The term 
Music of the Future, which Wagner gives to his later pro- 
ductions, is utterly ridiculous. hat does he know about 
the future, either in music or anything else? Moreover, that 
name may not be acceptable to the future generation—to our 
children, whose ears, perhaps, object to be fed solely with 
spasmodic vocal phrases, composed of diminished and aug- 
mented fifths, small and great sevenths, etc. Enough 
already has been done in the present century to lead the 
public away from the laws of nature. It may be original to 
have interminable successions of discords which don’t re- 
solve, but it is a matter of taste whether such proceedings 
are an improvement on the pleasurable sensations of man. 
Vinegar, mustard, and cayenne pepper are necessary condi- 
ments in the culinary art, but | question whether even the 
Wagnerites would care to make their dinner off these arti- 
cles only. When sound taste begins to fail, eccentricity will 
take its place. Let the young student beware of its malig- 
nant influence. 
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THE PIANO STUDENT AND HARMONY. 


The following ideas recently expressed by a writer in the Musician are 

in accord with the Visrror’s well-known views on the subject of “ all- 

ind musicianship” that we can heartily commend them to our readers. — 
Ep. Visrror.) 


| should impress upon every student of the piano (and 
everyone ought to study the piano, even though another 
instrument be his chief vehicle) the necessity of knowing 
every kind of interval, first, as it looks on the keyboard, 
secondly, as it sounds (these two a musical babe can do), 
and, thirdly, as it looks when designated by notes upon 
paper. Soon all the principal chords should be learned in 
like manner, and I believe that such work should be done 
without too much attempt to explain reasons. It remains 
true, ‘*’tis true, 'tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true,” that musi- 
cal nomenclature is a tangled thicket bristling with thorny 
inconsistencies. These inconsistencies, like the wondrous 
distortions of English spelling, are precious to the historian 
because they are fossil records, but they are a grievous ob- 
stacle to the practical learner. 

* * * 


Another thing which I believe will contribute to promoting 
a more thorough musicianship, is that this objective or em- 
pirical mode of imparting the knowledge of musical science 
should be by no means hurried or crowded. Let it begin 
early. Let the lessons be frequent and short, even very 
short, but let them be continued through life, just as we do 
technique. What would you say of the piano-teacher who 
should insist that his pupils should practice the technical 
elements of piano-playing, in their naked and appalling pur- 
ity, ten hours a day, for a year, without ever hearing them 
combined by the imagination in a piece of music, and then 
should suddenly and finally discontinue such technical study. 

* * * 


It is of no great importance that our pupils should be 
taught to manufacture lifeless fugues and insipid sonatas, but 
it is of vital moment that they should possess both in ear 
and brain a highly serviceable and acute faculty of analyzing, 
perceiving, and relishing the beauties of those countless 
masterpieces with which the world has been enriched by 
God's apostles of genius. Let our pupils be taught con- 
stantly, in every piano lesson, to look for the beauties of 
harmonization, for the felicities of rhythm, for the symmetries 
of form contained in the music which they are grinding in 
the coffeemill of their diligent fingers with such myriads of 
patient gyrations. It is a mistake, | think, to push the study 
of theory into the extreme mountain heights, except for those 
who are peculiarly endowed with the analytical and calcu- 
lating facility; but, on the other hand, we should discourage 
to the uttermost that flabby and dropsical musicianship of 
mere sentiment and sensation which enjoys with equal en- 
thusiasm ‘‘After the Ball” and the so-called ‘‘pretty parts” 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 1! would not have any 
student carry his theoretical studies to such an exteme that 
he would become a mere dry pedant, and yet no one who 
takes the sacred name of musician upon himself should be 
as vapidly ignorant as many are. What would you think 
of a man who would determine to eat a barrel of water 
crackers? He would be as big a fool who should insist that 
all his food should be soup. 

The last suggestion which | have to offer is this. To 
render the theoretical study of music interesting there should 
be no separation of theory from practice. The close inter- 
dependence of emotion and thought, of sweet sound and in- 
‘elligent purpose, should be constantly insisted upon. In 
order to compass this end nothing is better than to bind to- 
gether the sheaf of our scattered musical ideas with a power- 
lul truss of esthetic thought. We should learn that music, 
even in its simplest form, is always a language, a mode of 
representing human character and experience. We should 
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teach our pupils to hear, to feel, and to think. I would 
never allow a piano lesson to pass without some allusion to 
the structural beauties, the intellectual significance of the 
music in hand. On the other hand, 1 should permit no 
theory pupil to bewilder and benumb his brain with a mass 
of numerical ideas totally separated from conceptions of 
sound and the philosophy of the beautiful. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN MUSIC. 


H. C. MACDOUGAL. 


HE teacher occupies as honorable a position as the com- 

poser or executant. A good teacher is born; not made. 
A great teacher will do more for the art than any other single 
agency unless it be a great composer. The notion that the 
teacher is a broken-down artist, or a musician of so slight 
powers that he never could aspire to being an artist, is pretty 
well out of people’s heads. 

The teacher with an individuality will find himself fully 
occupied in developing his pupil's individuality. It would 
not be far from the truth to say that a teacher's business is 
to find out all the qualities of a pupil (especially the good 
ones—the bad ones will speak for themselves) and then to 
develop as he can the good ones. To find out how this can 
be done is what we all hope to do. It is sometimes a point 
gained to know what road not to take; and so in this case 
it is useful to tell how the pupil's powers can not be devel- 
oped. A man can’t be made to fit a coat, but a coat can be 
made to fita man. If by ‘‘method” we understand a scheme 
through which all pupils are put, without regard to needs or 
capacities, then we must condemn them all. Methods, 
whether our own or other people’s, can never develop in- 
dividuality. A method is a Procrustean bed, on which the 
pupil is stretched and painfully cut off or agonizingly length- 
ened, as the case may demand. No words are too severe to 
characterize any system which substitutes a given scheme of 
exercises, studies, or what not for a careful looking for pupils’ 
needs and the corresponding supplying of them. There are 
few musicians who have not, some time or other, been the 
victim of a method; a method doubtless orthodox, but un- 
thinkingly fastened, barnacle-like, on the pupil. ‘* But, 
surely,” someone will observe, ‘‘there are good and bad 
methods. All are not alike.”’ 

Well, possibly. 

When one considers their multiplicity and the difficulty of 
choosing between them, one is reminded of the fun-loving 
bishop who was asked what orthodoxy was. ‘‘Orthodoxy,”’ 
said he, ‘‘is my ‘doxy’; heterodoxy is your ‘doxy.’” The 
inference is easily drawn. 

A good teacher will not seek to make proselytes of his 
pupils, but rather independent thinkers. He would like to 
retain their respect when they cease to be pupils; but their 
subsequent dissent from his notions ought to give him no 
uneasiness. On the contrary, he should be glad that he had 
added a developed brain to the world and not a parrot. 

Charles J. Woodbury, a quasi pupil of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, tells this anecdote: ‘‘! told Mr. Emerson of my inabil- 
ity to accept his statements as | understood them; he 
watched my quivering lips a moment, and then said briefly, 
but with beaming glance, ‘Very well; | do not wish dis- 
ciples.’ From this time disappeared in the pupil the boyish 
and servile acquiescence. To all youth | would say, recog- 
nize this in every great soul with whom you come in con- 
tact—the power that is his, that made him what he is.”’ 

The gist of the whole matter seems to be this: Every man 
has something in his mental makeup which would be of 
service to the world if it could only be gotten out of him; 
and his greatest use in the world is in developing that some- 
thing and in doing his work along that line, simply, sincere- 
ly, fearlessly, and without selfishness. 

Those are the kind of musicians we need. 
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SINGING MABEL.* 
HIDDEN NAMES OF COMPOSERS. 


LAURA A, FISHER. 


All angelic, and a vision 
Rare, yea lovely! One may hear 
Note of robin, song of skylark, 
Nightingale, to love, revere. 


Angels’ converse muzik offers. 
Shall a harp enchant us more ? 
Yet two-wise the lass encharms us: 

Her voice, her manner we adore. 


She lilts as mock-birds do. An ever 
Dilating light in her calm eyes 

Show inner depths and roo's and sources 
Whence hasting, sparkling waters rise, 


Some day. Green leaflets in her hand, 
Elm or cherry (and her goun 

Oddly draped, from web blanched white), 
If she chance to stir, come rustling down 


As reeds by shore. Till at our feet, 

With ‘‘lusp” or ‘‘lesp,”’ cross mantle brown, 
All drop from her palm. Erect and free, 

Man loves her thus in her old white gown. 


Adoring lovers are we held. 
As fog glowering gray, to wander by, 
Haunts ford and marsh, the sun dispels, 
Song ever estranges sin, say I. 


A Lind, say you? To be, tho’ even 
A child, no covert flaw to mar? 

Shall we forever liszten? How 
Entranc’d! Like bell in isles afar, 


Mere whisper now, then waking loud . . . 
Grief’s sob, ache, pain emmove her never! 

Heaven’s messengers foster, guard from ill, 
Ardent Mabel, cherished ever. 


* This ae contains the names of sixty-eight Musical Composers. The Visrror will be 
pleased to know how many of its readers discover them. The names will be given next month. 








ON TEACHING MUSIC. 


Ta qualifications of a teacher of music, says Musical 
News, are often lightly and insufficiently considered by 
the public and even by music students, and teaching music 
is generally assumed to be an agreeable and easy method of 
earning a living by any person who likes to undertake the 
task. Agreeable it may sometimes be under certain condi- 
tions, an easy method it undoubtedly is not. while the neces- 
sary qualifications of a good teacher far exceed the mere 
capacity of being able to perform a piece or to sing a song. 
It may, therefore, be interesting and useful to discuss certain 
aspects of teaching music. 

First and -foremost, the teacher must, of course, be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the technique of his subject, and 
must be able to apply it on a systematic and well-considered 
plan, besides which he must possess good musical taste and 
a wide and cultivated acquaintance with music in general. It 
is by no means necessary, notwithstanding the popular im- 
pression that a good performer must be an efficient teacher, 
that he should be a brilliant executant, although certainly 
his position will be all the more assured by a reputation of 
this kind. For example, many singing-masters whose pupils 
sing like angels would [produce anything but an angelic 
effect by their own vocal efforts; and as regards the teaching 
of instruments, professors are frequently too much occupied 
to be able to indulge in the practice essential to retaining 


that proficiency which they nevertheless succeed in imparting 


to those whom they instruct. It is in truth the power of 
imparting knowledge—so widely different from the power 
of acquiring it—that is one of the most notable characteristics 
of the real teacher, and this aptitude, which is capable of 
very great cultivation and expansion, is a direct gift of nature. 
If it be not inherent, no amount of education or of earnest 
striving will achieve success, 7 
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Closely akin to this quality of aptitude is a real liking for 
the work of instruction. There is much in teaching highly 
irritating to the sensitiveness which so frequently is a part of 
the musical nature. If anyone considers the profession of 
music to form an agreeable livelihood, let him reflect for a 
single moment upon what the unfortunate professor has to 
endure week after week and year after year from so many 
of those who come under his care. Think what it must be 
to an artistic nature when its possessor, while reading music 
with his eyes, hears anything but music with his ears! It is 
little short of maddening sometimes to listen to the same 
mistakes lesson after lesson; the same faults of notes, finger- 
ing, and tone; and to hear the time wrenched out of all 
approach to rhythm; while it is discouraging, to say the 
least, to find so little genuine love or reverence for music, 
and to find so much inaptitude and disinclination for real 
honest hard work. 

Judicious praise and encouragement have much influence 
on a student's progress. He can not judge for himself what 
advance he has made, and it is a marvelous incentive to 
further effort in all but the absolutely irreclaimable to feel 
that their work, so often unpalatable and irksome, has not 
been thrown away. Excessive or too frequent praise is, 
however, worse than none at all; for the day will surely 
come when the consequent conceit will meet with a correc- 
tive, whereby the self-love of the pupil may be wounded. 
A remarkably successful teacher once said to the writer, 
‘*Never injure the self-love of your pupils,” and it was good 
advice. 

However exasperating may be the mistakes or the slow- 
ness of comprehension so constantly met with, the teacher 
must remember that often these are only such as necessarily 
attend the acquirement of a new and complicated language 
like music, and he should endeavor, as far as possible, to place 
himself in the student's shoes and to approach the subject 
from the learner’s standpoint. That which appears self- 
evident to the educated musician is by no means so to the 
musical babe and suckling, and the wise teacher will not be 
above learning from his pupil in this and other ways. 





THE CRITIC. 

7° hear some people talk one would imagine that the 

most important class of persons who call themselves 
musicians are the critics, an idea which we are bound to say 
is very comforting and pleasing to those gentlemen, and one 
which they can hardly be expected to resent. To all appear- 
ances no one is so powerful in the musical world as the critic 
of a widely-read paper. He seems to have the power of 
deciding the future of rising performers and composers, to be 
able to give a helping hand to a friend or to relentlessly sit 
upon an enemy; and is therefore a person like heathen 
deities, to be propitiated, As a matter of fact, however, the 
influence of musical critics upon public opinion, unless men 
of world-wide reputation and proven mental power, is very 
slight. They can not in the long run prevent merit from 
coming to the front, nor can they, for any length of time, 
bolster up unworthy reputations. 

The financial test is a far better criterion of an artist's 
ability than the opinion of a mere quill-driver, so genius and 
real talent can afford to smile at the impertinences of men 
who, though by force of circumstances able to inflict their 
opinions on the world, are yet totally powerless to materially 
cloud the judgment of the phone | ublic, on whom both 
artist and critic exist. What share have the critics had in 
the success of Patti, Paderewski, Sarasate, Balfe, Sullivan, 
Mascagni or Humperdinck? Every audience contains as 
many critics as there are intelligent human beings present; 
the most powerful critic an artist has are therefore his listen- 
ers, not only because they are so numerous, but because 
their opinion represents that which ‘‘makes the mare go,” 


















HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 3. 


Cc ee, paiu-yo'll)—Italian composer, born September 10, 1751; died 
ovem 
CAMPANA (kim-piin’yi)—Italian composer, born January 14, 1819; died February 


CARISSEMI (kiir-is’si-mé)—Italian com , born about 1604; died 1674. 
CARULLI wo ae —Italian Taye P yer, born February 10, 1770; died 1841. 
CHADWIC -— Amer mposer, born November 13, 1 1854. 

Cc HAMINADE ichian: -- aide), Cc CHUILE French contemporary composer, born Au- 


CHERUBINT (ka-roo-bé/ni)— Italian composer, born September 14, 1760; died 
March 15, 1842. 

CHOPIN isho- ’)—Polish com r, born March 1, 1809; died October.17, 1849. 

CHWATAL (shvi-til/)—Bohemian composer, born June 19, 1808; died June 14, 1879. 

( -—— i mii-r6-zi)—Italian composer, born December 17, 1749; died Janu 


( LAI kg thiouss), WILHELMINE—German pianist, born December 13, 1834. 
CLEMENTI (klé-mén’ti)—Italian composer, born 1752; died March 10, 1832. 
( ‘OEN EN (ko’é-nén), 4 oy at composer, born December 26, 1826. 
LEM—Dutch composer, born November 17, 1837. 
CONCONE (k6n- ‘ko’pa) Italien composer, born 1810; died June, 1861. 
( eS ae hae SIR MICHAEL—Italian composer and conductor, born February, 
COUPERIN koo-pé-ri’)—French composer, born November 10, 1668; died 1733. 
COURVOISIER (koor-vwii'zi-4)—Swiss composer, born November 12, 1846. 
CRAMER (krii’mér)—German comiposer, born February 24,1771; died April 16, 1858. 
CRISTOFORI (kris’t6-f0’rl)—Italian ; inventor of the piano ; born 1651; died 1731. 
Cc ee a (koorsh’min)—German com poser, born June 21, 1805 ; died August 


( TERN ¥ (air) —German composer, born February 21, 1791; died July 15, 1857. 

CZERWINSKI (zar-vin’sh!). 

CZIBULKA (28-bool’ka)—Hungarian composer, born May 14, 1842. 

DAMM (dim)—German composer, born January 25, 1830. 

DANCLA asia) EG Fees com poser, born December 19, 1818. 

DAVID ( vid’) 4 C.—French composer, born April 13, 1810; died August 29, 1876. 
F.—German composer, born January 19, 1810; died July 18, 1873. 

DELAHAYE (dél-4-ha’) 

DELIBES (dél-éb’)—French composer, born 1836; died January 16, 1891. 

DEPROSSE (dé-prés’)—German composer, born May 18, 1838 ; died June 23, 1878. 

DESORMES (d&z-6rm’). 

DESSAUER (dés-sour’)—Bohemian composer, born May 28, 1798; died July, 1876. 

ss (asa. bél’li)—German composer, born September 6, 1781; died April 


DOHLER (d0/lér)—Italian pianist, born 1814; died 1856. 
ers vg (d6n-i-tsét’ti)—Italian composer, born November 28, 1795; died April 


DOPPLER (d6 pF el ag ee composer, born October 16, 1821; died July 27, 1883. 
ate we (dét-sour’)}—German composer, born January 20, 1783; died March 


1860. 
DREYSCHOCK Seem), ALEX.—Bohemian composer, born October 15, 1818; 


died April 1, 
DREYSCHOCK idershok), FELIX—German com r, born December 27, 1860. 


DROUET (droo’é)—Dutch composer, born 1792; ol Gaptenaber 30, 1873. 


i,arm; &, ale; 4, add; 6, eve; 6, end; i, isle; 1, ill; &, German ch; 6, old; ou, our. 








MUSICALLY PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


R. WILLIAM HIRSCH, in ‘‘ Genius and Degeneration ”’ 
—a reply to Nordau on the same subject, has the fol- 
lowing to say concerning precocious children: 

A child whose capacity in a special branch is so high that 
it is able to perform things which ‘‘astound the multitude,” 
is generally called an ‘‘ infant phenomenon,” or precocious 
child. It is an established fact of experience that, with very 
few exceptions, precocious children are found exclusively in 
the branch of practical music. This fact is not so much due 
to the early development of musical genius, for Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, and Thorwaldsen equally showed in their 
early childhood a very uncommonly great gift for their art. 
But were they able ‘‘to astound the multitude’? The per- 
formance of a precocious child can only astound when the 
multitude is able to compare the fine result with the youth 
of the performer. A child, be it ever so gifted, is not at the 
apogee of its ability, but allowances are not made for its 
years. The performance, unless, indeed, it be a very incom- 
plex result, like the answer to an arithmetical problem, or a 
feat of memory, is in itself hardly to be called extraordinary 
even in the most phenomenal cases. But it is the circum- 
stance that it is done by a child that makes it wonderful. 
The work of the child poet or child artist, whatever its 
genius, when abstracted from its authorship, will not amaze 
the multitude as a musical performance will do. The poem 
or picture endures, and thus can be subjected to criticism irre- 
aes of the personality of the artist, whether the author 

be boy or man. It is different with musical execution. In 
the concert-hall the personality of the male or female artist 
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exercises upon the public no inconsiderable influence of that 
kind which is generally designated by the term suggestion. 

As I have already said, the artistic performance of a child 
is, in itself considered, always slighter than that of an ac- 
complished artist. But to see a little seven-year-old boy seat 
himself at a piano before a vast or distinguished audience, 
and play it with his little hands, that is what, as a natural 
phenomenon, not as a work of art, that astounds the multi- 
tude. 

Opinions may differ as to whether art institutions and asso- 
ciations ought to confine themselves strictly to striving after 
the highest pure art, in the faith that thereby the sentiment 
and heart of the nation may be ennobled, or whether they 
may admit, as a secondary purpose, the bringing before the 
public of anthropological curiosities. For my part, the circus 
rather than the concert-hall seems to me their proper place 
Kant says: ‘‘A precocious genius of ephemeral existence, 
like Heinecke in Liibeck, and Baratier in Halle, are departures 
of Nature from her rule, curiosities for a naturalist’s cabinet. 
They cause astonishment on account of their early age; but 
they often disappoint those who bring them forward.” Let 
everybody choose for himself what class of entertainments 
he prefers, and to that end | would send the curiosities to 
the curiosity shops. 

But there is a rather more serious, not to say solemn side 
to the public exhibition of precocities; and the psychiatrist 
would neglect a duty if he failed to refer to it. Remember- 
ing what the importance of education and childish impres- 
sions has been seen to be, let anybody picture to himself 
what the life of an ‘‘infant phenomenon” is, and what are 
the impressions that are made upon it. A wise education, 
in such a case, would primarily be directed to avoiding the 
evil consequences of vanity and of a deadening self-con- 
sciousness. But this poor victim of the crowd and of money- 
getting is covered every night with medals and decorations 
from shoulders to waist, and is exposed to the stupendous 
plaudits of a brilliant assemblage. His childish heart needs 
forming; all that is noxious should be screened from his 
imagination; but, instead of that, newspaper puffs and the 
nauseously indiscriminate praise of society blunt his feeling 
and nip his nobler sentiments in the bud. The consequence 
of this—bad education, as | was about to call it, but that is 
not the word for it—this wicked ill-treatment, is the destruc- 
tion of the genius of almost every such child. They are not 
taught that not even genius can climb the rugged steps of 
Parnassus without diligence and labor. They are told that 
they are perfect, and that their performances are above criti 
cism. But when, at last, they have to appear, no longer in the 
child's stockings and black velvet frock, but in the man’s dress- 
coat, that nimbus round the phenomenon melts away; and 
then it is perceived that the development of their genius has 
undergone mischievous perturbations. The character is un- 
formed, the mental balance all out; and, in short, the won- 
derful child is, after all, nothing but a fool. No empty theory 
is this, but manifold experience. Such fools, who in their 
childhood were driven about the world to the sound of drum 
or trumpet, are numerous. It is high time that judicious men 
should protest against the unspeakable outrage which vair 
and mercenary parents and unscrupulous impresarios, who 
look upon a child of genius as nothing but an article of trade, 
commit upon these precocities. 

The defenders of this abuse tell us that Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn were all infant prodigies. But what of 
that? If a physician recommends that our children should 
eat wholesome food and breathe good air, will you retort, 
‘*Pshaw! I know of several children that eat the most un- 
wholesome things, were exposed to all sorts of bad influence, 
and yet they grew up all right and are marvels of rugged 
health; so you see it makes no difference how children are 
brought up?” Besides, Mozart and Mendelssohn were not 
treated like the youthful prodigies of today. | have already 
mentioned what an intelligent father Mozart had; and how 
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in spite of his son’s public appearance, in accordance with 
the morals of those days, he gave him a superior education. 
Mendelssohn's teacher, old Zelter, always had it at heart to 
preserve his scholar’s childlike modesty and to guard him 
from self-conceit. And then, how much, after all, did these 
children play in public, compared with the professional tours 
of the precocious child of today? Yet, notwithstanding the 
comparative infrequency of the performances, those art jour- 
neys certainly had no happy influence either upon Mozart or 
upon Beethoven. Mozart lived all his life in a highly-wrought 
state of the nerves, and died at the meridian of life with a 
fatally diseased brain. The sad influence of the dreary youth 
of Beethoven upon the development of his character has al- 
ready been noticed. 

We hear it said that precocious children in poor circum- 
stances have no other way of getting money requisite for a 
rational education than by such concert-tours. Were this 
assertion verified, it would be time that such a shocking 
state of things were put to an end. In the ‘‘land of the 
Almighty Dollar,” as it is called, besides a ‘‘ Society for the 
Protection of Animals” there is a ‘‘ Society for the Protection 
of Children,’’ invested with certain powers by law; and not 
long ago, when a precocious child had been sent over from 
Germany to win dollars, the doors of the hall were closed by 
the authority of that Society, and, much to the disgust of 
Herr Impresario, whose business was damaged, public per- 
formances were prohibited. The wonderful child was sent 
home by a philanthropist, and with the child was sent a con- 
siderable sum of money, this being intrusted to the father, 
under the condition that the child should be provided with 
a thorough education and should not appear in public until 
he was grown up. It is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when the destruction of a genius for sake of material 
interests shall belong to the barbarities overthrown by civili- 
zation. 


THE METAPHYSICAL SIDE OF MUSIC. 


HERE is no one branch ot art, literature, or mechanics 
where so little concentrated thought is applied as in the 
study of music, especially the mechanical part, or what is 
termed the technique, says Miss M. A. Bosworth in a recent 
Inter-Ocean. By technique we mean the control and action 
of certain muscles in the arms, hands, and fingers, which are 
nearest related to the keyboard; but first the pupil must be 
made to understand clearly that these muscles by themselves 
are motionless, inert, and fully demonstrate to the student 
that the brain is the motor, and the mind the operator, send- 
ing thought messages over these nerve-controlled muscles, 
vitalizing and making them our obedient servants; but be- 
fore they can work harmoniously and collectively each music 
must be trained individully, and thoughts must be well 
centered to will one muscle to act, and command the rest to 
look on. 
Let us review the ordinary music lesson. Teacher, 
pupil, keyboard, and instructor’s book are thrown together. 
he child is taught that C is in such a place on the keyboard, 
and a corresponding C on the music, etc., that the hand 
must be held in just such a position, the fingers must rise 
and drop properly, the wrists and fingers must be supple, 
time must be kept, etc.; in fact, eyes everywhere until the 
brain is thoroughly astigmatized, and the entire body under 
such tension that free and independent finger-movements 
are impossible. Is it any wonder pupils emerging from such 
chaotic proceedings are termed geniuses? Of course all 
must be learned—notes, time, muscle-training, etc.—but to 
do intelligent work each branch must be mastered separate- 
ly, and, as technique, or the mechanical part, requires the 
most time and labor, we will direct our thoughts first to it. 
Explain to the pupil that the brain, not the fingers, is the 
seat of action, and that the solid foundation of technique lies 


in the body, which must be controlled by purely mental ex- 
ertion, thoughts must be directed to the general condition 
of the body. See that when we will a finger to move, that 
the respiration is perfect and free; a finger action can be 
choked off as effectually as a note in singing by a suspended 
breath. 

Was ever a building erected where the entire structure was 
not planned step by step in the mind of the architect? His 
foundation must be solid, his measurements accurate; with 
his ideal ever before him, he proceeds from brick and mortar 
upward, showing each step is the means to the end. The 
music pupil also has his ideal, but what are his methods? 
Unlike the architect, he does not recognize ‘‘one — ata 
time,”’ but the ensemble; he hopes some way his foundation 
will climb up and attach itself to his already built roof, which 
is floating around in his brain like Darius Green’s flying ma- 
chine, always bringing the owner to grief. Thus years ot 
valuable time and strength are wasted, and more than all, 
the mental depression which follows these years of hope and 
lost labor. Every branch of education must have something 
solid upon which to build. And the solid foundation ot 
technique lies in the body. 

To sum up, we repeat, thought must be directed and con- 
centrated upon the general condition ot the body, and the 
control of muscles until they work automatically and har- 
moniously together. 

Accentuated time is an all-important factor; to read and 
play well one must feel time—like the step of the soldier 
when marching; regular beat and accent will march the 
soldier farther and with less fatigue than without. Why? 
Because he feels the regularity of his step; the band does 
not always play, but the drum does not cease its regular 
beat, which proves time of more importance than melody. 
A company falling into line or attempting to march without 
the beat of the drum presents a very irregular and tiresome 
mass to look upon; so also is an attempt to play any instru- 
ment out of time exceedingly fatiguing to both performers 
and listeners; the entire anatomy of a sensitive person is 
shaken up and hurt by out-of-time vibrations; in fact, it is 
unmusical unless we feel the beginning of each bar. 

Yet, poor time is the common failing of most students. 
A good way to acquire time is to take a piece of music on a 
table and beat the notes witha pencil. Three things by this 
will be acquired—sight-reading, value of counts, and accent, 
which divide time and make music intelligible. Poor readers 
are poor timists, and vice versa. 

Ear-training is another important factor to be added to the 
great musical sum. Pupils with what is termed no ear for 
music can be trained to compute distances or intervals by 
memorizing a certain pitch, say middle C, and by concen- 
trating thoughts we find them soon controlling the auditory 
nerve. A few are gifted and intuitively catch melodies, but 
as a rule are deficient in othe: equally important branches. 
They are poor sight readers, with little or no concentration. 

The all-important gift: It has been stated that concentra- 
tion is the foundation of genius, or is genius, and whatever 
the person gifted with this talisman, concentration, loved 
most to do he would excel in; i. e., the musical genius, had 
he loved painting, would have become equally famous in 
that direction. If this be true, less gifted mortals can cer- 
tainly better their condition by studying concentration, which 
is simply holding the thoughts upon one thing until mastered. 

Childhood is the time to commence this important study, 
and public schools ought to make it an every-day study. A 
little time each day in bringing the thoughts to a focus will 
work wonders, especially in music, where so many impor- 
tant factors are combined in one. One step well mastered 
follows automatically the next step until a perfect whole is 
obtained, and thoughts are not wandering around like a 
swarm of bees in search of a hive, but are already hived, 
carrying sweet melody from the mind over well-trained 
muscles. 
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Nocturne Poetique. 
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NOTE. GUTMANN, was a favorite pupil of Chopin, and the poetic influ- 
ence of his master is easily discernible in this beautiful little nocturne. 
The compositions of Gutmann are all refined and poetic in content. And 
serve as an excellent preparatory study to the more intense nocturnes 
of Chopin. 


Revised and edited by 





WILSON G. SMITH. A. GUTMANN, Op 16. 
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The sign i+ indicates the nse of the damper pedal. 
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Tempo di Valse. 


Bright Eyes Waltz. 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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SWEDISH SONC. 


FROM A DALEKARLIAN DANCE, 


Allegro vivace. 


AMALIE JOACHIM. 
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Come,and dance with me, Thou and my dear one, sure-ly will a- gree. 
komm und lass uns tan-zen! Du und ich, wir bei -de pas-sen ganz zu-samm’. 
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Hor; du klei - nes Mad-chen,noch ein Wort: 
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Wilt thou be a faith- ful 
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friend to me al-ways? ark . en, lit - tle maid to what I say, Oh, 
gu - te Freun-din sein? “> du klei - nes Mad.chen, noch ein Wort: Sag; 

























































































































































































Wilt thou love me faith - ful 
willst mir i ne gu- - te Freun - din sein! 
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In these days of discussions of creeds and confessions of 
faith, we are reminded of what Wagner said just before his 
death, ‘Il believe in God, Mozart, and Beethoven, and also 
their disciples and apostles. | believe that art proceeds from 
God, and lives in the hearts of all enlightened men.” 


Our supplement of Easter music was issued with the 
March Vistror in order to give choirs sufficient time for its 
study and practice. A limited number of copies may still be 
had at this writing, though we can not promise that the sup- 
ply will last very long. Those who intend using it and 
have not as yet supplied themselves may be disappointed 
unless application is made at once. 


WE are constantly receiving good words from our friends 
and readers about the value to them of the Visiror music, 
as well as its literary matter. It is our idea, plan, and desire 
to make our paper usefui and valuable in all its departments 
to the teacher, the pupil, and the musical home. Our friends 
can aid us very materially by showing the paper to their 
friends, and recommending it to their consideration. 


Musical definitions are very unsettled affairs as yet. We 
are getting on firmer ground than of old, but we are yet too 
teady to give the first definition that occurs to us, rather 
than to consider its scientific correctness, or to search for a 
better one. ‘‘What is a synonym?” asked a teacher. The 
bright boy of the class answered, ‘‘It’s a word you use in 
place of another one when you don’t know how to spell 
the other one.” See? 





WE quite agree with a recent writer who says that opera 
is growing more and more unsatisfactory. As an entertain- 
ment it is very much irrational. Thought has advanced 
beyond emotional expression, and music is not capable ot 
expressing philosophic thesis; so, there we are. As the 
necessity for hearing the words increases, so does the power 
and volume of the orchestra to make the hearing impossible. 
‘The words bother the music, and the music bothers the 
words,”’ as one sensible man expresses it. 


A WESTERN farmer wrote to his lawyer as follows: ‘‘ Will 

oe please tell me where you learned to write? I havea 

oy | wish to send to school, and | am afraid | may hit upon 
the same school you went to.” 

We have seen music taught in a way we should consider 
very desirable to avoid. Are teachers and their methods of 
teaching investigated as they should be by those wishing 
instruction, or those having children to educate? The west- 
ern farmer's strategy was not bad at all. The hint is a val- 
uable one. 


WE are often called upon to settle disputes as to the 
meaning of ‘‘Allegretto,” ‘‘Andantino,” etc. The diction- 
aries are at loggerheads on this subject, as well as individ- 
uals, why, we can not understand. If it be remembered 
that ‘‘etto,” “ino,” etc., are Italian diminutives, the mean- 
ing of words to which they are added should be apparent 
to everyone. ‘‘Etto” and ‘‘ino” mean ‘‘less.”” If ‘‘Alle- 
gro” means fast, ‘‘Allegretto’’ means Jess fast. If ‘‘An- 
dante” means slow, ‘‘Andantino” means /ess slow. There 
is no reason, therefore, as will be seen from the above, for 
interpreting Andantino and Allegretto as meaning ‘‘slower” 
and ‘‘faster” respectively, as has been the custom with some 
musicians. 

THERE is much discussion at the present time about the 
proper method of breathing for vocalists. That method of 
breathing which supplies the most breath in the most nat- 
ural manner, that is, as healthy persons breathe when asleep, 
seems to us to be the correct and natural one. Abdominal, 
or deep breathing for both men and women, if nature is not 
hampered by unwise dressing, is easiest and best. This 
assertion is approved and sustained by the best vocalists. 
Dr. Crutchfield, in an article on Personal Hygiene in a recent 
Popular Health Magazine, in discussing breathing, quotes 
from the experience of professional singers, among them the 
well-known cantatrice, Mrs. Jennie Busk-Dodge, of Cincin- 
nati, who says, ‘‘I do not see how singers can meet the 
demands made upon them without deep breathing. For 
instance, in one selection | am compelled to trill sixteen 
measures. Of necessity, | must fill my lungs to their ut- 
most capacity, and unless very deep breath is used (and 
used fully), it could not be done. I have sung this piece in 
a great number of concerts, always with ease, and its prac- 
tice invariably facilitates my following work.” 


FORM AND SPIRIT. 


In a ‘‘wail” from Sydney, Australia, we notice the com- 
plaint that while the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘Creation,” and ‘‘Elijah,” 
may be counted upon to draw paying audiences, new works 
of that kind fail to pay. The reason given is that the ora- 
torio is, as a form, antiquated, and if a modern composer 
writes one, his heart is not in it, and the statement is made 
that writers of choral works devise new and shorter forms 
and take up subjects that are more modern. 

All this is well and good, but the Vistror questions very 
much whether it is the form or the subject that is at fault. 
Let our modern composers produce, a ‘* Messiah,” a ‘‘Crea- 
tion,” an ‘‘Elijah,”’ and there will be little question about its 
antiquated form. The trouble is that too much of our modern 
music is manufactured by rule. It is not warm from thé 
composer's heart. ‘‘Effects” are planned in a coldblooded 
manner, and a poor little ‘‘leitmotif” or theme is hashed 
and rehashed, inverted, extended, contracted, augmented, and 
otherwise ‘‘developed,’’ so that its own father fails to recog- 
nize any resemblance in it of its former self by the time it is 
sufficiently ‘‘ worked up.” 

There is intellect, maybe, in this sort of thing, but precious 
little heart. Form is essential. Rules must be observed. 



























































































































These things are the result of the experiences of the past. 
They are the experiences crystalized. There is such a thing, 
however, as paying too much attention to them. There Is 
danger of mistaking the form for the thing itself; the shell 
for the meat, the comb for the honey, the garment for the 
living soul, the letter for the spirit. 

The composer should work from within outward, and not 
vice versa. He should not write until the voices within 
compel him to take up his pen. He should not write until 
he feels that he must write or die, and perhaps even then it 
would be better for the world were he to accept the latter 
alternative. 

Seriously, however, if one be rightly instructed theoreti- 
cally, has a proper comprehension of his subject, and a thor- 
ough understanding of forms (the vessels into which his 
music is to be poured when ready to be let loose from the 
hot furnaces of his inner life), and he waits for the conditions 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, there will be no doubt 
about the result. The music will have life, not because it 
observes rules and traditional requirements, but because it is 
inborn and spontaneous, springing from the sources of life 
into these traditional forms as an outward physical covering 
or body. If the inspiration is great enough new forms may 
be created. In either case it is the spirit that giveth life. 

In great minds even the mechanical takes on a certain 
kind of inspiration. Is it to be supposed that Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, Haydn, and their kind dwelt 
as our analytical programs do on the skeletons of their work. 
Did they consciously plan four measures of this and four 
measures of that, then the same augmented, diminished, 
turned upside down and inside out, etc., etc.? They thought 
spontaneously and naturally, and their thoughts spontane- 
ously and naturally fell into the forms and molds prepared 
for them, and which intuition, rather than theory or tradition, 
told them were right and proper. 

We know that the great masters ‘‘worked out” themes 
and elaborated musical ideas. So did the great poets amplify 
and perfect their poetic thoughts, but in such a way that 
both the theme and the thought still remained superior to 
the forms which they infilled because they came from the 
springs of life, and from hearts less mindful of how they should 
speak as of what they should speak. 

The difference between their work and that of which our 
Australian friends complain is that the one is an outburst of 
the musical and emotional life, and the other a matter of 
coldblooded mechanical calculation and arrangement. The 
result is all the difference there is between Homer's ‘‘Iliad”’ 
and the ‘‘Problems of Euclid,” or between a beautiful poem 
and the dry statements of the multiplication table. 

Fe have their proper place, body and spirit, form and 
ife. 

Again we say, let our composers produce an ‘‘Elijah,” a 
‘*Messiah,”’ a ‘‘Creation,” and the people not only of Aus- 
tralia, but of the whole world will accept it gladly. 


CITY NOTES. 


The Apollo gives its last concert of the season at Music 
Hall, April 15. Mr. David Bispham, now a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., will be the soloist. 


- The Third Faculty Concert, of the College of Music, had 
for its executants Mrs. Hissem-DeMoss, soprano, Mr. Ernest 
W. Hale, pianist, and Mr. Geo. Dasch, violinist. 





The advanced pupils of the Graninger Music School gave 
a recital at the Auditorium, March 16, in which pupils of Mr. 
Graninger, Cav. Tirindelli, and Mrs. Hartdegen, participated. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort is progressing finely with his popular 
class in sight-reading. A larger hall would be needed if all 
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who ought to know how to read at sight fully appreciated 
the advantages of this class. 


The Saturday Afternoon Recitals, by the pupils of the 
Conservatory of Music, are a well-recognized and favorite 
institution. Friends of the school are always welcome. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas spent a week in the city last month, 
working with the May Festival Chorus and arranging the 
programs for the next year. He expresses himself well 
pleased with the quality and condition of the chorus, and 
with Mr. Glover’s method of instruction and drill. 


The United Singers will give a concert at Music Hall, May 
13, under the direction of Mr. Louis Ehrgott. One of the 
objects of the concert is to provide funds to pay the expenses 
in preparing for the great semicentennial of the North 
American Sangerbund, whose anniversary will be celebrated 
in our city. 


A testimonial concert to G. Morgan Stricklett was given 
at the Conservatory of Music, Thursday evening, March 4. 
The weather was atrocious, but an enthusiastic and dripping 
audience gathered to show its appreciation of this well- 
known singer. We understand that Mr. Stricklett goes to 
New York City to take a position in one of the church choirs. 


Prof. Thomas French, of the University, gave a very useful 
and entertaining lecture on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Music” 
at rooms of the Natural History Society, March 16. He ex- 
plained and experimentally illustrated harmonic motion, the 
distinction between musical sounds and noises, simple and 
compound tones, tone analysis and synthesis, pitch and its 
measurements, intervals, the natural scale, systems of tem- 
perament, and the basis of harmony. 


The sixth recital of the eighteenth season of Educational 
Piano Recitals by George Schneider was given Saturday, 
March 27, at 2 o'clock p. m., at the Cincinnati Music School, 
Pike’s Opera House, with the following Beethoven program: 


Beethoven, born December 16, 1770, died March 26, 1827. Sonata, Op. 
2, No. 1 (published 1796), (a) Allegro, (b) Adagio, (c) Minuetto, (d) Prestis- 


simo; Andante, F major (composed 1803); Polonaise, Op. 89 (composed 
1814); Six Bagatellen, Op. 126 (composed 1821); Sonata, Op. 106 (com- 
posed 1818), (2) Allegro, (6) Scherzo, (c) Adagio sostenuto. 


Mr. Frank A. Lee, president and general manager of the 
John Church Company, has been elected President of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Cincinnati. This is one of the most 
important clubs in the city, and has a marked influence in 
the regulation and extension of the business interests of the 
city. The club is not a society affair merely, but is com- 
posed of solid and influential business men for the purpose 
of furthering the best interests of the city, and ‘‘ means busi- 
ness.” 


The Orpheus Club gave its second concert of the season 
at the Odeon, Friday evening, February 26. The soloists 
were Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, and Cav. P. A. Tirin- 
delli. The club is doing most excellent work this year, and 
while personally we should have been pleased to hear one of 
the old-time vocal marches or waltzes as a relief to the more 
serious character of the program, we could not but be satis- 
fied with the performance of the numbers given. They were 
finely sung, showing careful drill and attention thereto. Miss 
Helen Buckley sang delightfully, and Cavalier Tirindelli was 
a revelation as a violinist. He has most exquisite taste and 
technique, and gave great satisfaction. 


The eighth Symphony Concert, the one at which Mme. 
Carrefio appeared, was without doubt the best one of the 
season, not only because of the wonderful playing of the 
world-renowned pianist, but because of the really superior 
work of the orchestra itself. In the Wagner numbers espe- 
cially the playing was most excellent, and a surprise as well. 
As for the playing of Mme. Carrefio, it was beyond criticism 
























and aroused the audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
Miss Aus der Ohe, who followed as soloist of the ninth con- 
cert, gave great satisfaction, of course. Her reputation is 
also world-wide, but she lacks the physique and strength 
of Carrefio. This was the only noticeable contrast. Both 
women are great artists. 


CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 





Italian papers say that a certain tenor brought suit against 
a musical critic for saying that he had transposed ‘‘ Di quella 
pira”’ a half-step. 


Prof. Carl Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the eldest son of the 
composer, died recently at Brug, Switzerland, aged 59. He 
was an amateur in music, never taking up the art as a pro- 
fession. . 


There should be plenty of music in Buda-Pesth if it is true, 
as it is claimed to be, that the city contains 120 gypsy bands, 
numbering 997 performers, 32 wind bands, and 21 orches- 
tras in which the players are women. The grand total is 
given aS 2,000 musicians in a population of half a million. 


Mme. Carrefio, who created such enthusiasm by her play- 
ing at Music Hall, last month, in connection with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, is a singer as well as a pianist, 
and has sung in Italian opera with Tietjens in London, and 
in New York made a successful debut as Zer/ina in ‘‘Don 
Giovanni.” She at one time was associated in a concert 
tour with Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge, of this city. 


In his posthumous journals Rubinstein tells how he once 
son! > in Paris to an audience of 4,000 enthusiastic people, 
and felt that the world was looking at him. At the door of 
his hotel he met a friend, who said: ‘‘What! are you in 
Paris? Since when? We are all kept in ignorance and 
never hear a word about you. Are you thinking of giving 
concerts here?” ‘‘I was speechless,” dryly added Rubin- 
Stein. 


Walter Damrosch is to produce, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, the last of March or early in April, 
Xaver Scharwenka’s new opera ‘‘Mataswintha.”” Parts of 
this opera have been heard in Cincinnati under the com- 
poser’s own direction during Mr. Guckenberger’s control of 
the German Orpheus Society. The opera was sung last 
year at Weimar, and has been accepted for production at 
Vienna, Carlsruhe and Berlin. 


The first performance of ‘‘The Wedding Day,” the new 
comic opera by Stange and Edwards, by the Russel-Fox- 
De Angelis combination, will be given at the New York 
Casino on April 5, and, as previously announced, forty- 
two performances only will be given in New York City. 
The company will then close for the summer. The fall 
season will open in Boston early in September. The cast 
of ‘‘The Wedding Day” will include William Pruette, Tom 
Greene, Leonard Savoy, Winfield Blake, Alf C, Whelan, 
Albert McGucken, Richard Glover, Lucille Saunders, Louise 
Rial, Sally Randall, May Cuthbert, Grace Freeman, and Mar- 
guerite Leon. 


David Bispham is over 40, and began to sing profession- 
ally only five years ago. Before that he had sung as an 
amateur, and devoted himself to the mercantile occupation 
in which he started as a young man. He was preparing him- 
self all the time for the work which he afterwards took up, 
and he had the advantage of making his first appearance as 
a finished and experienced artist. So he was successful from 
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the outset. As a mere business speculation his course was 
a judicious one. Mr. Bispham, with his opera and concert 
engagements for this year, will probably make over $30,000. 
His engagement at the opera has been on such terms that he 
is able to sing at recitals and concerts throughout the country 


American composers can not complain of want of recog- 
nition from their fellow composer, Ad. M. Foerster. The 
following programs were given at his studio, at Pittsburg, 
Pa.: (The date of composer’s birth is given in paren- 
theses. ) 

January 30, 1897—Bernard Boeckelman (June 9, 1838), Inauguration March 
(four hands); Ballabile, Op. 3. Carl Retter ( January 20, 1850), (a) ‘‘ When 
thou art nigh,” (6) ‘When I am gazing.” E. A. MacDowell (December 
18, 1861), Prelude and Fugue, Suite, Op. 14. Constantin Sternberg ( July 
9, 1852), “‘ Ninna-Nanna,” Op. 49, No. 3. K. Ockleston-Lippa ( January 27, 
1861), Gavotte. Arthur Foote (March 5, 1853), Op. 8, No. 1, Gavotte. George 
W. Hunt (January 4, 1854), Bourree, Op. 2. Edgar S. Kelley (April 14, 
1857), “‘ Love’s Fillet.” Emil Liebling (April 12, 1851), Gavotte Moderne, 
Op. 11. E. R, Kroeger (August 10, 1862), Suite, Op. 33, Prelude, Scherzo 
Intermezzo, Finale. 

Fesruary 27, 1897—Wilson G. Smith (August 19, 1855), ‘‘ Man lebt nur 
einmal ” (Strauss-Tausig). Chas. D. Carter (April 25, 1862), (2) ‘‘ Woodland 
Path,” (6) ‘‘ The Stream.’’ C, Sternberg (July 9, 1852), ‘‘On the Lagoon,” 


Op. 49, No. 1. B. O. Klein (June 6, 1856), ‘‘Oh, Moon, con- 
ceal thy golden might.” W. L. Blumenschein (December 16, 1849), 
‘“Woman’s Love.” Edmund S. Mattoon (November 11, 1841), Second 


Saltarello, Op. 27. G. W. Chadwick (November 13, 1854), (a) *‘ He loves 
me,” (6) ‘‘Allah,” (c) ‘‘ The Danza.’ W. O. Forsyth (January 26, 1861), 
** Wiegenlied,” Op. 12, No.1. W. G. Smith (Rob. Franz), ‘‘ Supplication,”’ 
Op. 16. E. A. MacDowell (December 18, 1861), “‘ Thy Beaming Eyes.” 
F. G. Dossert (May 20, 1861), ‘‘ Chimes.” Carl Busch (March 29, 1862), 
Nocturne, Op. 16, No. 3. Arthur Foote (March 5, 1853), Suite, Op. 15, 
(a) Prelude and Fugue, (6) Romance. Wm. H. Sherwood (January 31, 1854), 
Medea, Op. 13 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Orchestra Concerts will be resumed April 9. 


Huberman, the wonderful boy violinist, gave three recitals in Central Music 


Hall. 


Prof. Otto Pfefferkorn gave two piano recitals at Armour Institute, March 
5 and 12. 


The pupils of F. W. Root gave a song recital in Kimball Hall, March 18 
Mr. Root is one of the most successful teachers of the voice in the West 


Another opera which is enjoying a successful season is ‘‘ Kismet,” by the 
Carroll-Kerker Opera Company, also at the Great Northern. Camille D’Ar- 
ville and Richard F. Carroll are the principal stars. 


Mrs. Ellen S. Crosly gave a most successful series of Wagnerian Lectures in 
Apollo Hall, February 23 and 25, March 2 and 4. Mrs. Crosly is an excel- 
lent pianist, and her talks upon the Wagner Dramas are very interesting and 
instructive. 


** The Mandarin,” a new comic opera by DeKoven and Smith, was pre- 
sented at the Great Northern Theatre last month to crowded houses. The 
Company was a strong one, and Miss Adele Richie was as attractive as ever. 
Mr. Reginald DeKoven conducted two performances during the season 


W. C. E. Seeboeck gave his annual concert at Steinway Hall, March 16, to 
a large and representative audience. Mr. Seeboeck was assisted by Miss 
Stevenson, soprano, Mr. David Bispham, baritone (of the Grand Opera Co.), 
Max Bendix, violinist, and Miss Roelle, pianiste. The program included a 
number of Mr. Seeboeck’s compositions ; Mr. Bispham’'s songs were given in 
a truly artistic manner. He is perhaps the best baritone Chicago has heard in 
concert this season. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company closed a four weeks’ engagement at the 
Auditorium Saturday evening, March 20, with a performance of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” The season, from an artistic standpoint, has been a great success 
The two novelties presented were Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid” and Boito’s ‘‘ Mefis- 
tofele,” being sung in magnificent style and beautifully staged. ‘‘ Siegfried” 
was also given, with Jean De Reszke in the title rdle,[and was the finest work 
of the great tenor during the engagement. Among the new members of the 
Company who deserve special mention are David Bispham, baritone, who is 
an American, and Madam Litvinne, dramatic soprano. Madam Calvé sang 
Marguerite in “‘ Faust” for the first time in Chicago, with as great success 
as her Carmen. The Company, with the Thomas Orchestra of this city, 
lett for St. Louis March 21. The Cincinnati season of one week opens Tues- 
day, March 29, when some of the vere operas of the Company’s reper 
toire will be presented by distinguished singers. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Prof. C. C. Case is to have charge of the Music at Beatrice 
(Neb. ) Chautauqua the coming season. 

Mr. O. H. Evans’ ‘‘Rouse, ye Sons of Freedom” and his 
‘The Sea Hath its Pearls” have been selected for perform- 
ance at the Eisteddfod to be held at Lancaster, Ohio, July 31 
to August 8. 


The Portland (Ind.) Choral Union gave a grand concert at 
that place on the evening of March 1, directed by J. H. Smith. 
A fine program was presented and admirably performed. 
The principal participants were Miss Jennie Fulton, Mrs. C. 
F, Allen, Miss Oral Adams, Mr. T.J. Taylor, Mr. Harry Feible- 
man, and Mr. C. F. Allen 


Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, O., former director 
of the May Festival Chorus of this city, gave his 193d Pupils’ 
Recital at his Music Studio, Pruden Block, March 4, with 
Miss Ethel Martin, pianist, and Miss Minnie Coe, contralto. 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Schumann, and other 
masters were represented upon the program. 


Mrs. Zella Kulp Lewis, who has been studying for three 
years with Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, late of the Mary Institute, 
St. Louis, is coming rapidly to the front as a vocalist of 
superior attainments. Mr. E. R. Kroeger, a well-known 
teacher of St. Louis, says of her: ‘‘Mrs. Lewis’ voice is un- 
usually rich, her intonation is true, her musical intuition is 
remarkabie, her method is excellent, and she is moreover an 
uncommonly good reader.’’ Her services may be had for 
oratorio work. 


KARL OTTO HEYER. 


HIS talented and well-known musician, whose composi- 

tions are familiar to the readers of THe Vistror, died at 

the home of Justice J. T. Wentworth, Racine, Wis., February 

11. We are indebted to Miss Mary F. Wentwofth for the 
substance of the following sketch of our old friend. 

Mr. Heyer was born in Hamburg, Germany, October 26, 


1832, and was the son of a minister. His education was 
acquired in his native land. On his arrival in America he 
located in Milwaukee in 1845. In 1850 he removed to 
Racine, where he has ever since resided. Many years ago 
he was appointed to the position of professor of music in 
Racine College, which office he worthily filled up to the time 
of his death. 

He was a thorough musician. Nobody who came into 
musical touch with him could fail to be impressed with his 
knowledge of his subject. His pupils were devoted to him. 
He taught altogether analytically, harmony and technique 
going hand in hand. The construction of a composition 
was thoroughly analyzed, the chords carefully studied as to 
their position, relation to each other and resolution, the 
reason given why a certain chord was used in a certain place 
and position, and why any other would be wrong. The 
music was then taken away, and the pupil with his help 
would reconstruct the piece. Then the pupil's task was to 
commit the piece on the lines laid down, that is intellectu- 
ally. If there was anything in a pupil this method of teaching 
was bound to bring it out. 

It had been Mr. Heyer’s early ambition to be a concert 
pianist, and he had prepared himself for that career, and was 
a very fine performer, but as long as his mother lived he 
could not make up his mind to leave her. After she died, 
and he was about ready to give a series of concerts in Chicago 
(it was at this time the present editor of THe Vistror made 
his acquaintance), a disease attacked his fingers making it 
necessary for him to give up practicing. This led him to 
turn to composition. A goodly number of his pieces are 
published by The John Church Company. His music is of a 
high order, and somewhat difficult. It has not yet met with 


the success it deserves, and which we firmly believe it will 
eventually attain as general musical taste and technique im- 
proves. Personally Mr. Heyer was a very lovely character, 
unselfish, thoughtful for others, and full of kind deeds. The 
musical world has met with a great loss in the death of Karl 
Otto Heyer. 


HOW TO REVIEW.* 
Eighteen Counsels of Perfection for the Guidance of Our Reviewers. 


BY I. ZANGWILL. 


1. Read every book through that is worth reading at all. 

2. Never blame a book for not being some other book. 

3. Never compare a book with another ot a different 
genre. 

4. Do not go behind a book. Your business is with the 
book, the whole book, and nothing but the book. 

5. If your author is a humorist, don’t review him unless 
you have a sense of humor. 

6. If possible, allow yourself occasionally to suspect that 
your author is your superior. 

7. Never, give quotations in justification of your abuse, 
especially if you cry ‘‘bad taste.” Unsupported verdicts 
are safest. 

8. Should you discover only one misquotation or mis- 
take, do not parade it as though but one of a crowd, for 
that is the swindle of the sham sample. 

9. Do not visit it on an author that you did not discover 
him or he did not discover you, or that he omitted to be 
born in your country, educated at your university, or put up 
for your club. 

10. Review for art’s sake and the book’s sake, not for 
your own sake nor your author's sake, neither have regard 
to your friend nor your enemy, nor your friend’s friend, nor 
your enemy's friend, nor your friend’s enemy, nor your 
paper, nor its publisher, nor its ass, nor anything that is your 
paper's. 

11. Never hesitate to praise a friend or to blame a foe. 

12. Concede every form of art a right to existence, and 
beware of mistaking new forms for formlessness. 

13. In reviewing novels or plays, remember that every 
piece of representative art must have unity, lifelikeness, and 
stimulativeness. But these may be achieved variously. 
Unity of theme or of atmosphere sometimes replaces sym- 
metry of incident, and happy endings do not always leave 
the reader happy. 

14. Do not contemptuously dismiss a character as a prig 
unless you are sure the novelist meant him not to be; and if 
you dislike his characters, that is no reason for challenging 
the author’s morals. 

15. In reviewing selections from the poets, do not -_ 
there are certain pieces included which you would have left 
out, and certain pieces left out which you would have put 
in. No two tastes are exactly alike, and even a jury of one, 
if it is honest, sometimes returns a verdict of ‘‘ unable to 
agree. 

i Have a standard of praise, set by Shakespeare. In 
poetry in particular the odds are tremendous against any 
new book containing one real line of poetry. Take warning 
by the habitual swearer who had no language to express 
himself in when he got really angry. Keep your best adjec- 
tives clean and bright for the service of the gods, and when 
they do come be more solicitous to worship than to write 
clever hymns. 

17. Do not rank the artists who handle parochial matters 
—however greatly—with the Balzacs and Tourguéneffs who 
handle greatly the fullness of life. 

18. To bad books award the damnation of silence.— The 
Chap Book. 


* These principles may be applied to the study and criticism of music as well as to literature.— 
Ep. Visrror. 
















A HOCHSCHULE EXAMINATION. 


T= following is an interesting account of an examination 
for admission of pupils to the Berlin Hochschule, of 
which Dr. Joachim is the principal. ‘‘Around a stove with a 
mere handful of fire shivered and stood some of the queerest 
specimens of humanity it has been my privilege to behold. 
All ages and sizes, the Jew, the Pole, the Russian, the German 
and a few of my own countrywomen—all speaking with 
much excitement and agitation—prodigies with long hair, 
faces of twenty-five and thirty in costumes of sixteen, 
nervous and delicate-looking girls, half chilled with fear on 
account of the coming ordeal or perhaps worn out with eight 
or ten hours’ daily practice for this examination. The names 
are called in the order of application. The victim is led to an 
adjoining room, at one end of which stands a fine grand 
piano; near by is a long table, at which are seated a dozen 
or more masters, each with a book and pencil in his hand, 
ready to pass sentence. With guttural emphasis Prof. 
Rudolph, who is seated at the head of the table, says to the 
trembling applicant (in German, of course): ‘‘Are you Miss 
—?" She does not understand. He motions to the piano, 
she sits down and, tremblingly, her fingers begin. After 
playing a page or two of a highly respected composer she is 
told ‘‘That is enough.” (She missed the opportunity of her 
lifetime by not playing Bach or Beethoven—gods of the 
Germans.) Then chords were struck, which she was sup- 
posed to name, also to give the key, kind of chord, pitch, 
etc. They then inquired her age and said, ‘Come tomorrow, 
at 12 o'clock, to Prof. Rudolph.’ This mode of procedure 
was about the same for violin-students. Seated at the head 
of this table was Joachim and around him his able and de- 
voted followers. For this department there were more 
gentlemen than ladies. Each played in his turn. How the 
aif Was rent with the screeching and scratching of rosin 
and horsehair! How my sympathy went out to poor 
Joachim as he sat there patiently and resignedly! Everything 
was played that day from Bach to DeBeriot, and what a 
smile went round that table when a selection from the latter 
was played !” 


AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION OF U. 


A DISCUSSION has been carried on recently in the New 
York Sun, regarding the American habit of pronouncing 
u as oo. One writer, trying to justify it, says: 

‘I find that clergymen, lawyers, physicians, college pro- 
fessors, business men, have this pronunciation. | do not 
say this by way of derogation (for the practice is defensible 
and proper), but simply as a fact. In our courts, if the stat- 
utes and the reports of ‘Nyoo’ York are cited once, those of 
‘Noo’ York are cited ten times.- Let anyone listen to some 
of our widely-known lawyers as “a — ‘soot.’ (Only 
occasionally are ‘syoots’ brought.) In the banks the words 
‘dyoo’ and ‘matyoority’ are not often heard. Of the stu- 
dents of medicine, law, science, art, how many would call 
themselves ‘styoodents’? Very few, indeed. 

‘‘Prof. Whitney, in the preface to the Century Dictionary, 
discusses the case in point, and says of the y element, that 
many good speakers omit it altogether, pronouncing m as 
oo. ‘Many omit it altogether.’ Let anyone examine among 
his acquaintances, and if his purpose is not known, he will 
find that the many comprise almost all. Let him ask the 
name of the third day of the week, and see whether the 
answer is ‘Tyoosday.’ 

‘‘There are some people who are careful to say ‘nyoo.’ 
Among them are many elocutionists, many teachers, especi- 
ally during class hours, and many foreigners whose books 
teach them this pedantry for accurate speech. The average 
citizen, if he ventures to say ‘Nyoo’ York, can not conceal 
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his self-consciousness and probably proposes not to do so 
again. The pronunciation in America is ‘noo,’ whatever it 
may be in England, and even there it has ‘a great deal of 
respectable support.’ Besides, American English being 
spoken by more persons than British English and over a far 
wider area, and being spoken with more uniformity, for we 
have no real dialects, and being spoken by a people of higher 
average education, and being used much more extensively 
in the great art preservative, it can well claim to be the 
standard of the English speech. 

‘*In America, whether confessedly or not, we say oo for u; 
not in every case, but in a large class of cases. The distinc- 
tion follows scientific lines. It is based on phonetic princi- 
ples, and none the less so because we apply the rules natur- 
ally and unconsciously. This pronunciation being on a 
reasonable basis and actually established, let us recognize 
the fact and not hold to a fiction.” 


MUSIC-TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


President, Herbert Wilber Greene, 19 E. 14th Street, New York City; Sec- 
retary, H. S. Perkins, 26 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, F. A. 
Parker, State University, Madison, Wis. 

The Nineteenth Convention will be held at the Grand Central Palace, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-thiid Street, New York City, June 24 to 28 inclu- 
sive. Three or more sessions will be held daily, covering concerts, church 
services, musical exposition, business meetings, and excursions, making eight- 
een meetings in all. 

The Grand Central Palace, which becomes the possession of the Association 
during the Convention, is the largest exhibition building in the country. The 
Main Hall can accommodate 7,000, or can be adapted to smaller meetings. 
Smaller halls for essays, discussions, and special meetings are under the same 
roof. Space for musical exhibit, amounting to nearly four acres, is there 
Restaurant, business offices, waiting-rooms, and elevators are in the building, 
and are ours. By covered bridge we connect with the Grand Central R. R 
Station (into which the New York Central-and Hudson River, the Harlem 
and N. Y., N. H., and Hartford Railroads bring their passengers), and the 
elevated railroad. A roof-garden surmounts the edifice. Easy of access from 
all parts of the city. Located in excellent boarding and hotel district 


WHAT WILL BE DONE. 


Performance of Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” or other great oratorio, with eminent 
soloists, large chorus, and orchestra. 

The Governor of the State and Mayor of New York, with other distin- 
guished gentlemen, will be invited to be present and address the Assembly. 

Church services (Sunday), the music of which will be furnished by com- 
bined boy choirs; by combined mixed choirs. Special addresses by noted 
divines of New York City. 

Concerts of prize works by American composers. 
directed by noted conductors. Chamber-music concerts. Piano recitals 
Organ recitals. A special theatre performance will be arranged, at which the 
members will be ‘privileged to attend at special rates. Conferences will be 
held on the three subjects: ‘‘ Methods of Public-School Training and Popular 
Sight-Singing Classes;’’ ‘‘ Music as a Department in the University and 
College ;” “‘ Methods and Results in Music Schools.” 

Committees have already been appointed, and it is expected that the most 
experienced and successful men in these three lines of work will unite in 
accomplishing results which may be offered as a definite plan of work to col- 
leges and boards of education throughout the country. 

The National Association of Elocutionists has been invited to attend the 
Monday morning session and take active part, and have accepted. 

Excursion by boat through New York Bay into the Atlantic Ocean to 
Long Branch. Excursion up the Hudson River to West Point. For those 
desiring to attend, a banquet will be arranged. 


The largest and most varied display of musical instruments, stringed instru- 
ments, actions, felts, machinery of construction, music publishing, studio 
furniture, band instruments, automatic musical instruments, music plates, 
paper and ink, newly patented inventions, technical-practice machine—every- 
thing used by musicians. 

Special excursion rates will be made to members over all roads. Board at 
low rates will be obtained by our Committee for visiting members. Our 
restaurant, controlled by the Association in our own building, will be a 
special feature. Rooms for lodging only, if desired, can be secured. 

Active membership costs $3.00. This includes annual dues for first year 
Renewal of membership or annual dues, $2.00. For futher particulars send 
to any of the officers named at the head of this notice, or to R. Huntington 
Woodman, Chairman of Executive Committee, No. 19 E. 14th Street, New 
York City. 


Orchestral concerts 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Rew aDdusic. 


The degree of difficulty is represented by figures 
1to7; 1 representing the easiest and 7 the most diffi- 
cult. When two figures are used, as 2—4, the first has 
reference to the voice-part, and the second to the ac- 
companiment. The capital letters denote the key. 
The compass is indicated by large and small romans, 
the first letter indicating the lowest pitch, the second 
one the highest. Capitals represent pitches on the 
staff, small letters those above or below it. 


VOCAL. 


Annie Laurie. Quartet. Women’s Voices. Ar 
ranged by W.P. Thurston. E-flat. 2. Octavo, No- 
tb <."6.0 Se e'r & ~~ 0 oe Wem we Oe 6 eee Ce 8c 

Blue Bells of Scotland. Quartet. Women’s 
Voices. Arranged by W. P. Thurston. F. 2. Oc- 
tavo, No. 1853 


Bridal Chorus. From ‘‘The Rose Maiden 
By H. Cowen. E-flat. 4. Octavo, No, 1889 . . 10¢ 


Easter Song. For Tenoror Soprano. Words by 
Lydia Avery Coonley. Music by Henry B. Roney. 
D.K. 4 btoa . Te 


Eventide (Meeresabend). For Women’s Voices, 
Bass Solo, and String Orchestra. Words by Count 
Von Strachwitz. English Translation by J. A. 
Homan. Music by N. J. Elsenheimer, LL.D. A- 
Gat. 4 OColave, NO. 105 . ceca veces 12¢. 


Golden Gates are Lifted, The. Easter 
Song, with Violin Obligato. Words + Mrs. V. G. 
Ramsey. Music by Eduardo Marzo. High Voice. 
G. dtoG 75e. 

Golden Gates are | Litted, The. 

Voice. E-flat. 4. dt 


Home, Sweet thal Quartet. 
y By W. P. Thurston. G. 2. 


Women’s 
Octavo, No. 
8e. 


In My Castle in the Sky. Quartet for 
Mixed Voices. Words by B. B. Garrison. Music 
by F. W. Westhoff. F. 3. Octavo, No. 1875. . 20e. 


Lock Fyne Lullabye, A. Sees. Words by 
Grace M. Kerr. Music by May Whittle — 
E-flat. 3. btoC. 


M Choice. Quartet or Chorus for Women’s 
Voices (with piano on ompaniment). By Charles 
Davis Carter. C. 4, Octavo, No. 1888 20c, 


Old Kentucky Home. Quartet. For Men's 
Voices. Arranged by W. P. Thurston. » 2 
Octavo, No. 1856 


O, Little Town of Bethlehem. Song for 
Soprano or Tenor. Words by Phillips Brooks. 
Music by John Chester Miller. G. 4. dtoa, 60c. 


Shelter of the Cross, The. Hymn Anthem. 
For Quartet or Chorus. By C. A. Havens. F. 3. 
Octavo, 1865 . 


When the Mists Have Rolled 8. hs 
Quartet for Men’s Voices. Octavo, No. 1855 Sy 
Win meee. GA Ge tt tem etues 


Woodland Romance. Quartet or Chorus for 
Women’s Voices (without accompaniment). By 
Charles Davis Carter. D. 8. Octavo, 1887 . . 10c. 


PIANO. 


American Belle. March. For the Piano. 
. B. 3. OC 


Bird ae For the Piano, By W. Popp. Be 
vised and fingered by Emil Liebling. C. . Ue 


Cradle Song. (Wiegenlied.) For the Piano. By 
Franz Bendel. Op. 107, No.1. Revised and fin- 
gered by Emil Liebling. E-flat. 


Hamiltonian . March. For the Piano. nf R. 
. Hall 3% 


La Belle Riviere. (Varsovienne.) For bg 
Piano. By Jacques Ahrem. 


L’Eglantine. Forthe Piano. By C.Bohm. Re- 
vised and fingered by Emil Liebling. F. 3%, 65c. 


Little Red Rose. (Roth Rislein) By Theodor 
Oesten. Op. 363. Revised and fingered by Emil 
Liebling. F. 75e. 


Mazurka. By J. B. Duvernoy. Op. 272, No. 3. 
Revised and fingered by Emil Liebling. F. 3, 35e, 





Minuet. For the Piano. By P. Beaumont. bg 
vised and fingered by Emil Liebling. D. 3%, 9c 


Pickaninnies on Parade. (N Oddity.) 
For the Piano. By G. D. Barnard. (Published also 
for Band and Orchestra.) F. 3 50c. 


‘* Pickwick, The.’’ Polka Mazurka. Com- 
posed for the Piano by Homer Tourjée. F. 3 . 50c. 


Valse Lente. _For the Piano. By V. Dolmetsch. 
- Op. Revised and fingered by Emil 
75e. 


Liebling 


Valse. For the Piano. By J. B. Duvernoy. Op. 
"s No.1. Revised and fingered by Emil Liebling. 
85e. 


No. 228 {Ps ckaninnies Parade. D. Barnard. 
— (Published _ for aS ) 


ORCHESTRA. 


Cincinnati Post March. J. N. Klobhr. 


. . | (Two-Step.) 
No. $52.) Hamiltonian March. R. B. Hall. (Two- 


\ Step.) 
sy March. G.D. Barnard. (Two- 


No, 355.4 Chryoanthomem Schottische. Mollie 
Powers Douglas. 


STRING ORCHESTRA. 


>, ego § Im the Forge. (Characteristic.) F. Zitter- 
No. 348.) bart. rs 


STRING QUARTET. 


Evening Twilight. (AbenSGiumeres ) 
By F Yitterbast 


(Special Price-Lists for Band and Orchestra Music. 


NEW BOOK. 


Popular Class-Book, No. 2. For sight- 
reading and choral classes. A.J. Gantvoort. . 25c. 


Catalogues and Price-Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 13711 C2. WASHINGTON. 


To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 25th day of February, 1897, the heirs of 
D. Shryock of Minneapolis, Minn., have deposited in 
this Office the title of a Book, the title or gave 
tion of which is in the following words, to wit: 

THE SILVER CLARION, 

Containing a new, practical and progressive course 

of elementary instruction, together with a large num- 

ber of beautiful songs for class practice, concerts, ex 

hibitions, etc., arranged for two, three and four voices, 

with hymn tunes and chants, by D. Shryock 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 

the right whereof they claim as proprietors, in con- 

formity with the laws of ay United States respecting 

Copyrights. . R. SPOFFORD, 
“aie of Congress. 

In renewal from April 3, 1897. 





THE CINCINNATI 


Conserv Of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 





NEW ACTION SONGS 
FOR SCHOOLS. «+s 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 


7 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. 








The Chinese Umbrella. With Um- 
brella Drill . C. H. Lewis $. 
The Japanese Fan. With Fan Drill. 
; A. L. Cowley 
The Milkmaids C. H. Lewis 
The Merry Drummers. (For boys). 
P. Jackman 
The Merry Youngsters. (For boys). 
T. E. Scott 
The Young Musician. (For boys). 
Fr. Rosier 
We Are Jolly Blacksmiths. (For 
boys)... . « J. Wiegand 
The Tinker’s Song. "(For boys). 
J. Weigand .s50 


Send for our catalogue of 
OCTAVO, SACRED, AND SECULAR CHO- 
RUSES AND ORGAN MUSIC. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 
The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Price $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 
For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
“,, Price $2.00. 
To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Care of the Voice 


ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, 
By JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 


It frequently happens that the teacher has not the 
time during the short — of a lesson to explain 
many little details which are very essential to a vo- 
calist. These points will be found enumerated in 
this little book. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A GUIDE 


THROUGH THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
For Vocal and Instrumental Students. 


By J. A. BROEKHOVEN. 


This book is an entirely new idea in textbooks, 
although based upon the author’s daily Practice 
with his pupils and classes. It is designed to 
the student a thorough knowledge of the elemen 

rinciples of music and its notation, and to make 

ntelligent and yey musicians. Each chap- 
ter after the first consists of two pages of statements, 
exercises, and questions, and two pages of music- 
staffs for the use of the pupil. Much — is 
given to Intervals, Phrasing,and Rhythm. The 
may be used for private study as well as for class 
instruction. It is used as a textbook in the College 
of Music of Cincinnati. Price 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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